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Religious Toleration in England—a short 
historical sketch EDWARD CARPENTER 


ELIGIOUS toleration has come to exist in this country, not as the 
result of theoretical reflection on the nature of man, but out of the 
concrete exigencies of the historical situation in which Englishmen have 
found themselves. The “ rights of man ”’ have never been written into our 
constitution as has been done in America, but liberty has “ broadened 
down from precedent to precedent.” As an illustration of this, we may 
notice that when the Licensing Act was allowed to lapse in 1695 by the 
House of Commons—a fact which Macaulay writes ‘* has done more for 
liberty and for civilisation than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights,” 
for from henceforth censorship of the press ceased to be part of the law of 
England—it attracted hardly any attention at the time, and was justified 
by the Commons without any reference to the principle of liberty, but 
simply on the grounds of the practical inconvenience of a censorship. 
We could quote many other examples. 
Yet behind what may appear at first sight solely the result of practical 
expediency or even be thought of as quite fortuitous, there must ultimately 
have been some demand for freedom as a spiritual possession. 


Church and State regarded as one 


The Middle Ages was not a tolerating age, not because people 
individually were necessarily more assertive, but because Church and 
State were regarded as one, and it was inconceivable that a man could be 
in the latter and out of the former. The religious heretic was a dangerous 
man. Such statutes as De haeretico comburendo show the sacred and the 
secular working together to preserve the pattern. In France the Albigensian 
heresy was literally rooted out by extermination. Persecution was an act 
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of policy and the right of the individual to think freely for himself was 
regarded as a monstrous claim. If allowed, the preservation of society 
would become impossible, and anarchy result. Sacred and secular loyalties 
(if it is not too early to make this distinction) were one. 

The Reformation in England began to alter the pattern, but it by no 
means at first brought devotion to individual liberty or a respect for private 
judgment. Far from it! The religious orthodoxy of the Middle Ages was 
certainly replaced by a number of different religious patterns but there was 
no agreement to live and let live between them. And this for two reasons. 
First because each particular denomination claimed to possess the one 
true primitive pattern as it could be discovered either in the New 
Testament or by tradition or both, and therefore wished to establish 
itself as dominant; and secondly because the old tradition was still so 
strong that it was not thought possible for different religious societies *to 
live together side by side in peace. To accept such a position seemed to 
abandon the claim to divine authority. After Elizabeth’s attempt to 
establish a comprehensive Church of England had failed to include all 
Englishmen who were loyal to the Throne, there was a struggle for power 
between the various religious groupings, each seeking to dictate the 
religious set-up of the country. 


Dissenters were suspect 

By 1662, or more accurately 1689, it was finally clear that hieege the 
Church of England could command the allegiance of a majority of English- 
men, yet dissent had come to stay; that there would continue to be Roman 
Catholics, Non-conformists and others who would never come into the 
established church. This led to a real and pressing problem. Was it 
possible to be within the state as a fully responsible and privileged citizen 
and yet outside its official church? If the state was committed to a 
profession of the Christian faith and to a particular form of it, what about 
those who disapproved of its church and even of its religion? Traditions 
linger long, and most Englishmen in the 17th century who had known so 
much religious strife found this a very difficult question to answer, and 
deferred the solution of part of it for nearly two hundred years. For the 
state to be neutral in matters religious was an idea so novel that it could 
only gradually command the allegiance of men. The legislation of 1662 
made membership of the Church of England a sine qua non of holding 
office centrally at Westminster or locally in the corporations, and also for 
membership of the Universities. Non-conformists, Roman Catholics and 
of course atheists were regarded as only half in the state, and certainly 
not fully responsible members. They were suspect. 
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JOHN BUNYAN 
A portrait from the third edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Bunyan an unlicensed 
preacher, was imprisioned for twelve years, and was freed to preach and write as he 
would only after the Declaration of Indulgence by Charles II in 1672. 
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The history of the growth of religious toleration in our own country 
is the story of the gradual removal of these disabilities, imposed by statute, 
on those who were not members of the Church of England. It happened 
gradually, once again not so much through the enunciation of any great 
principle, but out of the progressive realisation that it was possible for 
people of different religious loyalties to live together in the one community, 
since it was in fact happening; and it was helped because though the 
religious denominations were themselves conscious of great differences, 
they did in reality inherit a unifying tradition and had much in common. 

This gradual granting of full civic responsibility by the negative 
process of removing disabilities was interrupted now and again by 
outbursts of mob violence (as in the Gordon riots) which forced prudent 
statesmen to tread a little more warily. Also the excesses of Revolutionary 
France made most Tory Englishmen fearful of the very word “ liberty” 
and averse to tampering with one jot or tittle of the constitution. 


Toleration Act of 1689 


But to return to 1689. In that year the Toleration Act was placed on 
the statute book, which though it by no means granted the principle of 
religious liberty yet did recognise the legal existence of Non-conformists 
and their meeting houses; and tacitly, if negatively, allowed their right 
to exist. The practice of occasional conformity enabled a great number of 
them, by establishing a nominal allegiance to the Church of England, to 
become eligible for governmental office. Roman Catholics and Unitarians, 
however, were especially exempted from the Toleration Act, and in fact 
in 1700 the lot of the former was made worse. Even the liberal John 
Locke (1632-1704) regarded atheists as denying the very principles of 
government and in 1689 one Thomas Aikenhead, a young student, was 
hanged in Scotland for * railing against God and cursing Christ.” 


But the calm of the eighteenth century proved on the whole favourable 
to the gradual extension of privileges, though reforming statesmen were 
liable to come up against irresponsible public opinion now and again. 
From the beginning of the reign of George II civil offices were in practice 
thrown open to protestant Dissenters by means of annual Indemnity 
Acts passed in their favour. The repressive Acts against Roman Catholics 
(except at special crises such as the Rebellion of °45) were in practice 
greatly mitigated. Perhaps we should notice that the Dissenters suffered 
(though this was not intentional) under Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 
1753 which attacked clandestine marriage by insisting upon marriage in 
church, except for Jews and Quakers. 
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Positive approach to religious liberty 

Toleration now began to be thought of not simply in a negative way, 
as a concession, but positively as a good thing in itself. In giving judgment 
in the House of Lords in a case concerning the Dissenters and the city of 
London, Lord Mansfield said: ‘ It is no crime for a man to say he is a 
Dissenter ; nor is it any crime for him not to take the sacrament according 
to the rites of the Church of England; nay the crime is for him to do it 
contrary to his own conscience... there is nothing certainly more un- 
reasonable, more inconsistent with the rights of human nature, more 
contrary to the spirit and precepts of the Christian religion, more 
iniquitous or unjust, more impolitic, than persecution. It is against 
natural religion, revealed religion and sound policy.” 

We have no space to catalogue the gradual implementation of this 
new attitude, which finally secured, not simply the right of non-Anglicans 
to practise their religion or the lack of it, but their claim to full civic 
rights. We mention only in passing the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 
1778, the Dissenting Ministers Act of 1779, and an Act on behalf of 
Unitarians in 1813. Throughout the |8th century isolated efforts were 
made to remove the civil disabilities imposed on Dissenters under the 
Test and Corporation Act ; but it was not till 1828 that under the influence 
of the current liberalism, Lord John Russell was able to secure its repeal. 
The next year, 1829, justice was done to the Roman Catholics in an 
Emancipation Act (despite the obstinacy of George IV) which admitted 
them to both Houses of Parliament, to all corporate offices, to judicial 
office, and to civil and political office except for Regent, Lord Chancellor 
in England and Ireland, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Later in the 
century almost all enactments against them (though in practice already 
obsolete) were repealed. It now only remained for special legislation to 
make possible civil marriage, and marriage in dissenting chapels or 
Roman Catholic Churches; and for the Universtities Test Act of 1871 to 
open all lay academical and collegiate offices in the University of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham to persons of any religious belief. 


Emancipation of Jews 

The Jews, who had been banished from England in the reign of 
Edward I but allowed to return during the Commonwealth, also benefited 
as a result of this growing liberal spirit, but more slowly. By an Act (1610) 
aimed against the Roman Catholics, the reception of the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England was made a condition of 
naturalisation, though this was later relaxed for those engaged in the hemp 
and flax manufacture, or who had lived for seven years continually in the 
American Colonies. But a “Jew Bill” of 1753, designed to exempt all 


Jews from the sacramental test before naturalisation, proved to be in 
advance of public opinion, and the Act though¥ passed was rescinded in 
the next session. Some of the Jews took advantage of the Indemnity Acts 
in the 18th century, but they were not helped by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts since it required a declaration “ on the true faith of a 
Christian.”’ It was not until 1845, in respect of the Corporations, and 1858 
in respect of Parliament, that the Jews received full civic privileges. 


Liberty of the press 

To give in any sense a fair picture of the growth of religious 
toleration we should need to devote some time to tracing the development 
of the liberty of the press, “‘ the guardian and guide of all other liberties.” 
To be free, a man must not only be allowed to worship (or not to worship) 
as he thinks fit, but freely to propagate his ideas by the written or spokeri 
word. 

At the time of the Reformation, the censorship of the press passed 
to the Crown, and during the 16th and 17th centuries it was rigorously 
exercised, and special laws against blasphemy were passed from time to 
time. The year 1695, as we have already seen, was a significant one, 
though contemporaries were unaware of it; but it was only in the 19th 
century that the press in practice gained a full and reasonable freedom. 

We have seen in this short article the growth of religious toleration 
over three centuries; first by granting to non-Anglicans a negative right 
merely to exist, and secondly by later giving to them full and positive 
privileges. The process proved to be gradual because the idea of freedom 
for the individual within society was a novel one, and it was not easy to 
depart from habits of thought which had been dominant for centuries. 
It involved a new conception of the state, and a new emphasis on the place 
of the individual within it. It is never easy to champion the rights of those 
who express themselves in a way we disapprove. Religionists in the 17th 
century (with few exceptions) thought an “ unbridled liberty’ was the 
sure way to dismember the commonwealth and to establish anarchy. They 
were right in the limited sense that there must be agreement somewhere 
in a community; that the /ast word cannot be division; but they were 
wrong in seeking for unity where they did. 

The world is hardening in our day in respect of the rights of the 
individual conscience, and eternal vigilance is still demanded to preserve 
them. It is, perhaps, to the credit of our country that (as in the recognition 
of conscientious objection to war, for example) the claims of the state are 
not regarded as moral absolutes and that men with great diversities of 
political and religious belief still live peacefully together. 
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Impressions of Israel W. W. Simpson 


ALEIDOSCOPIC !_ I can think of no better word than this to 

describe my impressions of Israel. That is hardly surprising in view 
of the nature of my visit. I crossed over from the Old into the New City 
of Jerusalem, from Jordan, that is, into Israel, on the morning of Friday, 
May IIth. I left Lydda airport ten days later in the early morning of 
Tuesday, May 22nd on my return journey to Europe. In the intervening 
period, as a guest of the Ministry for Religious Affairs, I was given every 
facility for meeting as many people and visiting as many places as could 
be fitted into a tightly packed but absorbingly interesting programme. 

This, however, is not the place for either a detailed description of my 
itinerary or a full list of the people I was fortunate enough to meet. Let 
it suffice to say that I travelled as far north as Lake Huleh and south as 
Beersheba, and that among those I met were people from almost every 
section of what must surely be the most extraordinarily varied community 
one could hope to meet anywhere in the world today. I recall very vividly 
one camp for recent immigrants in which there were representatives of 
50 different nationalities. I forget how many languages were spoken in 
the camp. 

My concern here is with impressions, and I propose to take the 
invitation to tell readers of Common Ground something about my 
impressions of Israel quite literally. I am not attempting to put on record 
my considered judgment. Indeed the variegated patterns of the 
kaleidoscope are still so fresh in my mind that it will need much longer 
than I have had so far to sort out the lastingly significant from the 


immediately fascinating. 


Jerusalem divided 

Outstanding among my impressions is that of the tragedy and the 
arbitrariness of the present separation between Israel and the surrounding 
Arab States. I was aware of this long enough before I actually crossed into 
Israel, though nowhere more conscious of it than while I was staying as 
a guest at the Hostel of St. George’s Anglican Cathedral on the Jordan side 
of the line that divides Jerusalem into two parts. Take for example the 
nice little problem of letters rightly addressed by the senders but wrongly 
sorted by the postal authorities in England. The proper address of St. 
George’s Hostel is: Jerusalem (Old City), Jordan, via Amman. Yet the 
postal authorities, reading no further than the word Jerusalem, or else 
assuming that Jerusalem after all is one city, have frequently sent the letters 
to Israel, with the result that they have been returned to London marked 
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“ Wrongly addressed ” and have had to start their journey all over again 
in order to reach a destination only ten minutes walk away from their 
previous, but mistaken, destination in the New City. 

Again, on the evening of Wednesday, May 9th, I went to evensong in 
St. George’s Cathedral. On certain evenings of the week, of which 
Wednesday is one, there is a power cut in the Old City from 6 to 8 p.m. 
The Chapel was therefore lit with Buta gas lamps. 

But there are no power cuts in the New City, and when we came out 
of the Cathedral it was to find the sky brilliantly lit up by searchlight 
beams which, as I subsequently discovered, were being thrown across 
Arab territory from vantage points on “ the other side ” to floodlight the 
buildings of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus in celebration of 
the Israeli Day of Independence, a celebration of which my friends on the 
Jordan side were completely unaware until I told them about it! It ig, 
incidentally, one of the most tragic aspects of this tragic—almost farcical 


A photograph taken 
by the author of a 
Yemenite Jew in a 
reception camp in 
Israel. 
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situation that neither the University buildings nor the Hadassah hospital 
are accessible to either Jew or Arab, save in a few individual cases in 
which a scholar may be granted special permission by the joint armistice 
commission to follow up some particular point of research. 

On the other side of the border the sense of the arbitrariness and 
artificiality of this division into two parts of a city which more than any 
other in the world should be one, is no less acute. To see, only a few 
minutes walk away, places of agelong historic and religious interest one 
can never visit; to know that in the Old City one can buy freely and at 
moderate prices so many of the things that are much more expensive and 
rationed in the New; to feel that at any time some “ frontier incident ” 
may precipitate still further trouble—these are only a few of the frustations 
and anxieties that beset those who dwell in the City, the name of which 
means “ The City of Peace.” 

I said I was only going to talk about impressions but one conviction 
I must put on record—namely my belief that among the many factors that 
are essential to the achievement of a lasting peace in the Near East there 
is none more important than the solution of the present problem of 
Jerusalem. 


Tensions in Israel 

A second group of impressions are focussed around the many tensions 
apparent in Israel today. I spent my last evening in Jerusalem—it was for 
that matter my last evening in Israel too—in the Knesseth, the Israeli 
Parliament. It was an exciting and a very revealing experience! The issue 
before the House was a proposal to repeal the Emergency Laws, an 
inheritance from the Mandatory regime. And why? These laws had 
recently been invoked to justify the holding in custody of some twenty 
persons, members of the League of Sabbath Zealots, for suspected 
complicity in an alleged plot to blow up the Knesseth. And the reason 
for the alleged plot? Objection had been raised by the Orthodox sections 
of the community to the introduction of new legislation in connection with 
the compulsory call-up of women for military service. There were some 
who objected to the call-up on principle. Others felt that the provisions 
for exemption on conscientious grounds were inadequate. Feelings ran 
very high and reflected not only one of the basic religious tensions in 
Israel today, but also in various ways the social and political tensions. 
The one Communist speaker in the debate was one of the Arab deputies 
from Nazareth. Interestingly enough, he spoke in Hebrew—with an 
interpreter at his elbow to help him out with an unfamiliar word here and 
there. 


It was an interesting and in some ways an appropriate ending to my 
visit, for it crystallised in the space of a couple of hours so many tensions 
of which I had become increasingly conscious as I travelled about the 
country—the tension between east and west, for there are people living 
and working side by side whose social and cultural origins are centuries 
apart; the various religious tensions between orthodox and reform, 
between religious and secular, and between the Moslem, Christian and 
Jewish communities; and, of course, the tensions between the many and 
various political groups. 

These tensions which vary considerably in intensity should not be 
interpreted as necessarily constituting a menace to the security and the 
well-being of the State. On the contrary, they are an inevitable and a 
potentially constructive element in its life. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that so many people from such vastly different backgrounds fac®éd 
with the necessity of learning to live together in so small.a country and in 
so short a time, should agree quickly and easily on all possible issues. But 
it is perfectly reasonable to hope that out of such diverse elements a rich 
and varied pattern of community life will emerge in due course. 


Surmounting difficulties 

And that leads me to the last of the impressions |] should like to 
mention here. I left this excitingly problematical country deeply 
impressed with the courage, the determination and the enthusiasm of many 
of those whom I met to “ make a go of it’! I think of little groups of men 
—and girls—working on the land, some of them clearing the ground of 
rocks and stones, and others already reaping the harvests made possible 
by the pioneers of earlier days; I think of the many places where I saw 
pipe lines being laid to carry water where no water is at present; I think 
of one settlement in the Galilean hills, where, because agrciultural self- 
support cannot be expected for many years to come, a well-equipped 
machine shop has been set up to help in the production of agricultural 
implements; and I vividly recall a stretch of waste, almost desert, land on 
the outskirts of Beersheba, which I was told was scheduled for industrial 
development. 

I think too, in another field, of the cultural and intellectual promise 
of this amazing people. Now that the original home of the University on 
Mount Scopus is inaccessible its various departments are scattered through 
some 25 buildings, halls and even apartments in the New City of Jerusalem. 
I think of laboratories fitted up in corridors, and, in one case, in the cage 
of a broken down lift! I think of the tremendous task of producing 
teachers sufficient in number and with appropriate qualifications to meet 
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the requirements of such a rapidly growing community containing such 
widely differing types of people. I remember too a training centre in a 
reconstructed hotel in the hills above Safad where immigrants already 
possessing academic or professional qualifications are given short term 
courses in Hebrew, and where out of 56 students only 20 were under the 
age of 30, 22 under 45, while no fewer than 14 were in the 45 to 60 age 
group. 

And so I might go on—recalling detail after detail in this thrilling 
kaleidoscope of problem and promise. But there is a limit to the space the 
editor will allow me. There, then, for the present at any rate, I must leave 
this rambling account of some of my impressions, save for the addition of 
an expression of deep gratitude for the courtesy, the kindness, and the 
generosity with which I was received everywhere I went in this most 
exciting country, and of admiration for the courage and determination 
with which both the leaders and the people are taking up the challenge of 
as formidable an array of problems and difficulties as confronts any nation 
in any part of the world today. For the Near East is, as it has so often been 
in the course of history, a microcosm of all the problems of mankind, and 
| believe it is no exaggeration to say that what happens there, and 
particularly in Israel, during the next few years—or decades—may well 
prove to be of major importance for the future peace of the world. We 
shall indeed do well to “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” 


Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E. 


Readers of ** Common Ground” already know that the Rev. Henry 
Carter, C.B.E., died on 19th June, 1951. Henry Carter was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Council of Christians and Jews since its 
formation in 1942, and at a meeting of the Executive on July 10th Lord 
Reading paid the following tribute to his memory :— 

| know the members of the Executive would not like to start this 
meeting without first putting on record, however imperfectly, the sense of 
grievous loss which we as individuals and the Council as a body has 
sustained by the death of Henry Carter. 


It seems almost usurpation for anybody else to be sitting in this chair 
where we have for so long been accustomed to see his familiar, kindly and 
gentle presence. But, however gentle in character, he could be swiftly 
roused to very deep and fervent indignation by any unjustice, oppression 
or persecution. 
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I first met him in the later 1930’s when he was actively and 
energetically connected with the refugee movement, and to me one of the 
attractions of coming into the work of this Council was the knowledge 
that I should again be co-operating with Henry Carter. 

He was in many ways an ideal Chairman for this body, for no one had 
a more universal outlook upon life. I suppose that there was no one to 
whom any of us would have gone more instinctively for counsel on a 
personal problem of our own than to Henry Carter, and certainly no one 
who would have given more wise or more willing counsel. 

His character may perhaps be summed up in three words: simplicity; 
Sagacity; sincerity; and of no one was the well-known quotation more 
true than of Henry Carter: 


** His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that nature might stand up - 


And say to all the world * This was a man’, 


Henry Carter’s Faith Percy W. BARTLETT 


T is a sad pleasure to welcome a last book* by the late Chairman of the 

Executive of the Council of Christians and Jews, one that vividly recalls 
a much respected personality and goes some way to reveal the secret of 
his vigorous, efficient and influential career. 

The book was prepared as an introduction to discussions at the 
Methodist Conference of the present year on the relation of two of Henry 
Carter’s deepest preoccupations, the faith of the Methodist Church and 
the life of the Ecumenical Movement. It is in part his response to a serious 
illness and the record of his rediscovery of the essentials of his faith during 
the meditations of that time. 

From the outset the book is valuable to the non-Methodist for its 
introduction to John and Charles Wesley. Their travels and writings are 
no longer so familiar to us as to our fathers, to whom a Calvinistic 
theology seemed to come more easily; but in his illness Henry Carter 
returned with the deepened insight of experience to the documents of early 
Methodism, and especially to John Wesley’s Journal and Sermons and to 
the hymns written by Charles. He shares something of John’s experience 
in Aldersgate Street, after hearing one reading Luther’s preface to the 


Epistle to the Romans: 
“1 felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.”” (p. 28). 


“*THE METHODIST HERITAGE. By Henry Carter, C.B.E. (Epworth 
Press, 15/-). 
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It was the experience recorded in such a passage that was passed on to 
companions and fellow-workers and to thousands of lay preachers who 
became the army of Methodism. 

Henry Carter also quotes Charles’ hymn:— 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 

The energy, pertinacity, breadth of vision and deeply devotional life 
that explained Henry Carter’s long service really began at this same point. 
And all these things are aptly described as a heritage received from the 
fathers for the enrichment of the present generation, if these can realise 
their worth in present currencies and use them as standards to judge of 


the values of today. 


The Social Inheritance 

The major part of Henry Carter’s own active life was given to the 
Temperance and Social Welfare Department at the headquarters of the 
Methodist Church in Great Britain. He made a great contribution to the 
cause of temperance not only in this office but also in his service on the 
Liquor Traffic Control Board from 1916 and on the Royal Commission 
on Licensing of 1929. But further, with his experience of South Wales and 
of three pastorates, and with the help also of a few friends in the Methodist 
ministry, he virtually recreated the Department, giving it the new emphasis 
indicated by the word “ social’ and a new appeal to youth. The social 
and international working out of his religious faith are made abundantly 
clear in these pages. 

The religious situation of Wesley’s time is summed up*in a paragraph 
from G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History, which has its special 
appeal for readers of Common Ground: 

* The Latitudinarian stood for the spirit of Tolerance, for lack of which 
Christianity had for centuries past wrought cruel havoc in the world it set out 
to save; the Latitudinarian stood also for Reasonableness in the interpretation 
of religious doctrines, without which they were unlikely to be received by the 
more scientific modern mind. Methodism, on the other hand, renewed the 
self-discipline and the active zeal without which religion loses its power and 
forgets its purpose; and this new evangelism was allied to an active 
philanthropy.”’ (p. 101.) 

Much of the thinking that Wesley helped to build up in the early days 
of the Industrial Revolution is now taken for granted, but he represents 
the beginnings of the modern attempt to Christianise social and political 
life. His concern for the care of the poor, the sick, the young and the aged, 
and also for the wretched French prisoners of war, his advocacy of a sense 
of vocation and a rule of life working out in a testimony against poverty, 
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slavery and unemployment and an appeal for simplicity, sobriety, 
diligence and freedom are rather curiously summed up in the phrase: 
** Gain all you can; save all you can; give all you can.” 


“If you desire to be a faithful and a wise steward, out of that portion of 
your Lord’s goods which He has for the present lodged in your hands, but 
with the right of resuming whenever it pleases Him, first, provide things 
needful for yourself; food to eat, raiment to put on, whatever nature 
moderately requires for preserving the body in health and strength. Secondly, 
provide these for your wife, your children, your servants, or any others who 
pertain to your household. If, when this is done, there be an overplus left, 
then * do good to them that are of the household of faith.’ If there be an 
overplus still, * as you have opportunity, do good unto all men.’ In so doing, 
you give all you can; nay, in a sound sense, all you have: for all that is laid 
out in this manner is really given to God.” (p. 120). 


The Ecumenical Movement 


Another chapter of the book is devoted to the development of the, 
organisation of Methodism resting on Wesley’s famous reply to James 
Hervey: “I look upon all the world as my parish.” Again, he answered 
Bishop Butler: ** And being ordained as a Fellow of a College, I was not 
limited to any particular cure, but have an indeterminate commission to 
preach the word of God in any part of the Church of England.” (p.139 f.) 

The Protestant Ecumencial Movement now symbolised in the World 
Council of Churches based at Geneva was formed partly from the modern 
evangelical and missionary movements brought to a focus at the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, partly in the social movement gathered up in the Life 
and Work Conferences of Stockholm, 1925, and Oxford, 1937, and 
thirdly in the Faith and Order Movement of Lausanne, 1927, and Edin- 
burgh, 1937. The appeal of the first two parts at least of this great 
movement for such a man as Henry Carter must be obvious. Again, to 
quote from his book, he himself quotes from John Wesley’s Short History 


of the Methodists, which concludes thus: 

* We leave every man to enjoy his own opinion, and to use his own mode 
of worship, desiring only that the love of God and his neighbour be the ruling 
principle in his heart, and show itself in his life by a uniform practice of 
justice, mercy, and truth. And, accordingly, we give the right hand of 
fellowship to every lover of God and man, whatever his opinion or mode of 
worship be, of which he is to give an account to God only.” (p. 202 f). 


The Christian Church is essentially and inevitably missionary. It has 
a witness and prophetic message to offer. The fact that some branches of 
it have sometimes allowed enthusiasm to outrun discretion or even 
propriety must not prevent us from understanding its fundamental 
position. The message of Jesus Christ has put man’s conflict with evil on 
a new basis and given him a new understanding of his relation with a 
gracious Father God and so made available to him a new power in life 
and service. But Christianity, just because it rests on what is felt to be ; 
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new revelation of the Fatherhood of God, must stand—and must beg 
man’s as well as God’s forgiveness for its failure to stand—for the universal 
brotherhood of man. Hence Christianity, deeply understood, represents 
a social and democratic spirit, a wide toleration and love of all races and 
languages and peace with all men. This deepening understanding of the 
essence of his own faith marks the development of Henry Carter’s own 
life and work, through evangelism, socialism, pacifism, to practical 
service for the foreigner as well as for the fellow citizen in distress, and 
even—perhaps most difficult of all—to something more than tolerance of 
other religious faiths. To him the spiritual contribution of the Jewish 
people to thé life of mankind and the inheritance that Christianity as a 
whole owes to it, as well as the association arising out of joint Christian 
and Jewish service for refugees and also the common stand against the 
forces of reaction and persecution—all this explains not only the spirit of 
his life but also his final attempt to express it in words. He writes: 

** Twelve years of increasing intimacy with the refugee situation in Europe 
have brought one near the heart of the horror that must blacken the pages 
of contemporary history: the hunting down and massacre of millions of 
Jews; the savageries of war waged without mercy or limit; the reduction 
of whole populations to the verge of starvation; the arousal of measureless 
passions of race-hatred; the callous expulsion of men, women, and children 
from their homes and fatherlands; the bestialities of rape and of torture of 
body and mind. When one has turned from these grim realities it has been 
to acknowledge that the contamination has spread to our own nation, in a 
waning of sensitiveness to what is sinful and shameful, in a slackening of 
self-discipline and of spirituai power to protest and resist and overcome.” 
(p. 214). 

This book is addressed by Henry Carter to his people. It is an 
exposition to them of the meaning of their own inheritance, and is thus a 
piece of home mission work. But it is for Christians of all sorts an 
interpretation of their faith and responsibility also and to others an 
assurance of the universal spirit of true Christianity, an indication of much 
that is common ground. 


THE PRICE OF “ COMMON GROUND” 


We regret to have to raise the price of Common Ground from 3d. to 6d. 
Since the first issue of Common Ground appeared in 1946 the price has 
been maintained at 3d., but greatly increased costs have led in recent 
months to each copy being sold at a loss. At 6d. the magazine still 
represents, we think, very good value. 

Annual subscriptions to the magazine paid in advance at the old 
price will be honoured, and the new price charged when magazine 
subscriptions are due for renewal. 

The magazine will still be sent without extra charge to all Associate 
Members of the Council of Christians and Jews. 
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The Peoples of East London HALLAM TENNYSON 


The story of the mobile exhibition for schools prepared by the Council of 
Citizens of East London. 


XHIBITIONS are easier said than run. It is chastening to think how 
many experiments are probably undertaken simply because those 

who pledge themselves to their achievement have little or no idea of what 
they will involve. Ignorance is not only bliss but the source of blessedest 


progress. 

A mobile exhibition for schools as part of our experiment in Education 
for Human Understanding—it sounded an attractive idea. East London 
teachers to whom we spoke about it were enthusiastic: they could not 
imagine why nobody had organised a mobile schools’ exhibition before 
(a point on which one could now, easily, enlighten them). We formed the 
inevitable teachers’ sub-committee and started to pool what seemed, at 
first, our somewhat meagre ideas. It was soon obvious that in East London 
with its long tradition of immigrant settlement the most acceptable form 
which our exhibition could take would be historical: the growth of East 
London through the ages, and the contributions made to the main river 
of its life by so many different streams. We therefore decided to tackle 
“* The Story of The Peoples of East London ” and to divide this story into 
three chapters: “Who were our First Settlers?”, “‘ Who are The Rest of 
us?” and finally “ What are We Doing Today?” These sectional headings 
were phrased as questions so that children going round the exhibition 
might feel themselves, from the first, to be research workers rather than 


passive spectators. 


Problems of presentation 

In setting up the Exhibition on these lines, we were confronted with 
three main problems: first how to make it easily mobile, secondly how 
to make it interesting to children, and thirdly how to make it cheap. We 
had early on to discard the idea of an exhibition composed of framed 
pictures. Many schools have stone or brick walls in which they are reluctant 
to drive nails and, more important still, their staffs would all have been 
far too busy to set up such an exhibition on their own. We therefore, 
fixed the pictures and photographs on cardboard screens about 2 feet 
wide and 4 feet tall, and we hinged these screens together for the different 
sections so that they could stand without support and could be folded 
face inwards when travelling. 

To make this background more interesting we painted each group 
of screens a different colour: in the central section on ** Who Are the Rest 
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of Us?”, we had red for The Huguenots, green for The Irish, dark blue 
for The Jews, maroon for The Asians and cream for the first and last 
sections on “ Who Were our First Settlers ?”’ and “* What Are We 
Doing Today?” A light blue band 3 ins. wide was painted along the top of 
all the screens and on this we printed the headings. This same blue was 
repeated in the roll of corrugated paper which we supplied as cover for the 
tables and in the three sign boards fastened to the backs of the screens on 
which were written—again in maroon lettering—the titles of the three 
“chapters.” This bold and provocative colour scheme was I think 
strikingly successful, for it offset the pale monotony of print and 
photograph. In the centre panel of each of the folding screens we fixed 
a specially drawn map of East London: these five maps depicted the 
Mediaeval Settlement, and then East London at the time of the Huguenot, 
the Irish, the Jewish, and the Asian immigrations. On all of them, illustra- 
tions, lettering and areas of settlement were drawn in the “ key ” colours in 
which the screens themselves had been painted. 


Photographs and prints 

In each of these sections grouped round the maps, we illustrated 
by photographs, prints or pictures, something of the life, the traditions 
and the contributions of the different peoples, ending, in the final section 
on “ What Are We Doing Today?”, with an attempt to illustrate co- 
operation between these same peoples and why such co-operation was 
important to a free and happy society. Thus in “* Who Were Our First 
Settlers?’’, we showed the life of the mediaeval monasteries, the farmers, 
the different communities which developed after the Reformation, the 
growth of East London’s population through immigration from all over 
the British Isles (a chart which involved a great deal of interesting research), 
and, finally, Cockney life—illustrating here the friendliness and good-nature 
for which Cockneys are justly famous, and which qualities have allowed 
them to extend a continuous welcome to the “ strangers within their 
midst.” 

In the section on The Huguenots we illustrated the persecutions 
which drove French Protestants from France, and their silk-weaving and 
religious worship in Spitalfields. 

In the section on The Irish: the potato famine which drove them from 
Ireland, the dock-building and street-trading which they took up in East 
London, and their religious worship. 

In the section on The Jews: their flight from persecution in Russia, 
street trading, the growth of the mass-clothing trade, tobacco and other 
industries, and their religious worship. 
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In the section on The Asians: the arrival of Sikhs and Indian seamen, 
the worship of Muslims in the East London Mosque, street-trading, 
Chinese restaurants, and manual workers. 

The final section showed first of all the various communities still 
keeping their own traditions (the Yiddish Theatre, Irish folk-dancing 
etc.), then “ working and playing together,”’ a theme which we illustrated 
by photographs of mayors of different communities, of a West Indian 
doctor quietly tending a patient, and of various other local scenes, and, 
on the last panel of all, “ planning together,” for which we showed, 
radiating from a map of the reconstructed East London of the future, 
photographs of models of social centres and other buildings planned by 


WHO ARE THE REST OF us? 
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Jews 


ONE SECTION OF THE EXHIBITION 
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the different communities. Attached to the maps in each of the sections 
were booklets for the children themselves to fill in which contained 
questions about their backgrounds, and the countries or parts of Britain 
from which their ancestors came. 


Models made by schools and clubs 


As a counterpoint to the themes developed by the pictorial material 
we provided a series of models or other objects to be set out on the tables 
in front of the screens. These items ranged from the (alleged) skull ofa 
mediaeval monk found in Spitalfields (which has apparently proved, with 
children in primary schools, the most popular of all exhibits), to an 
elaborate model of a Seder table about 10 ins. by 4 ins., showing not only 
the various bitter herbs but a Haggadah, barely larger than a postage 
stamp. There were also a really beautiful model of St. Dunstan’s, East 
London’s Mother Church, a miniature set of Roman Catholic Vestments, 
a model of a High Altar and Tabernacle with the miniature Missal open 
at the * Sanctus,”’ a small 18th century Torah, the interior of a Synagogue 
and a Succot (Booth) decorated with real potted plants, printed scarves 
and fans sold by our Sikh traders and an exquisite set of porcelain eating 
vessels and chop sticks from a Chinese café in Limehouse. 

_ The fact that we were able to keep the total cost of the exhibition down 
to something in the region of £26 was due not only to a judicious dragooning 
of volunteer painters, letterers and maids-of-all-work, but also to the fact 
that the models were made for us by children in local clubs or schools and 
other objects were loaned free of charge, that the maps were made as a 
** project ” by the art class at Toynbee Hall, that the panels for the screens 
were generously loaned by the Council of Industrial Design from among 
used stock and that London Transport allowed us to copy their simple 
and effective lettering from rolls which they provided. Finally, the L.C.C. 
Education Committee showed their interest in the exhibition by agreeing 
to transport it from school to school. 


Encouraging response 

The response to the exhibition has been more than encouraging. 
Altogether a total of about 30 schools are using it during the course of 
the summer term and many more have applied but could not be accom- 
modated. 

Each school sets up the exhibition from the detailed instructions 
provided, and keeps it for a period of 3 days. The way the exhibition is 
used by the schools naturally varies. Some restrict themselves to careful 
visits after preparatory work with lecture notes, which we have printed; 
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others—particularly primary schools—attach a set of graded questions 
to each section for the children to answer as they go round. Others again 
are stimulated to attempt study or project work related to the subject of 
the exhibition and the whole of one modern school has already spent a 
week preparing a further exhibition of its own. Models of synagogues, 
mediaeval monasteries, and Irish villages were made and the girls’ 
domestic science class had lessons in Jewish and Chinese cookery! Another 
school reported with what pride the only Jewish boy in one of the classes 
was seen explaining the objects in the Jewish section to an enthralled group 
of class-mates. But whatever the use different schools have made of the 
exhibition, all agree about the way it has captured the children’s 
imagination and given them an interest in, and sympathy for, the lives of 
their neighbours. And of many helpful suggestions which head-teachers 
have made “May we please be allowed to keep the next exhibition for 
longer ?”’ has so far been unfailingly repeated by each. 


Education for Human Understanding 


This article is reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of ** The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher's Chronicle.” 

* FLLITERACY in human relations is more dangerous than illiteracy in 
the three Rs.”” This sentiment was quoted with approval at the 
second conference for teachers and educationists on “* Education for 
Human Understanding” which was organized on Saturday, June 16th, 
by the Council of Christians and Jews. Subsequent discussion suggested 
that the former illiteracy was equally if not more prevalent than the latter. 
The attention of the conference was therefore directed to con- 
sideration of the contribution which the schools could make to education 
in human relationships. The choice of leaders for the discussions was 
fortunate: Miss Fletcher, the Principal of Furzedown College, spoke on 
** Foundations,” the task of the primary school; Mr. James Hemming on 
“The Problem in the Modern School;” and Mrs. Herbert, of the 
Manchester University Department of Education, on “ The Academic 
Background—Opportunities in the Grammar and Independent Schools.” 
The pictures of schools in this country presented by the different 
speakers varied. Those of the secondary modern and of the grammar 
schools were certainly disturbing if not depressing. Miss Fletcher, on the 
other hand, described the conditions in the best nursery and infants’ 
schools and showed how the opportunities presented by the environment 
were used to foster good human relations. The foundations of these were 
laid in the home, she said, in the reciprocal human affections between the 
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parents and the child. When these foundations were faulty the task of the 
school was increased. Progress was achieved by giving and receiving; but 
the dynamic was from within, and the roots were found in the early life 
of the child. Guidance had to be given rather than compulsion applied, 
and it was difficult for the teacher to know what was taking place in the 
minds of children. Learning arose out of experiences, and the approach 
had to be concrete, not based on abstract theory. 


Preparing for wider loyalties 

When the child passed to the junior school he became more 
independent, groups became more stable and the individual appreciated 
the people in the group. Here, therefore, could be laid the foundations of 
good human relations and children could be prepared for wider loyalties. 
The primary school was essentially experimental and was, above all, the 
place where children learned the art of living. Full use should be made of 
the environment, and the junior school should be an integral part of the 
neighbourhood in which it is placed. The pupils must be led to understand 
their own culture by learning through experience of the nature and work 
of the neighbourhood. They must know of the work of the dustman, the 
scavenger and all who contributed to their happiness and well-being before 
they could be expected to understand people of other lands. Internationa- 
lism was beyond them at this stage; good human relationship had first to 
be cultivated by knowledge of those who contributed to their welfare. 

Mr. Hemming endorsed Miss Fletcher’s observations and emphasised 
that education in human understanding must be through experience. He 
thought, however, that good human relationships should be deliberately 
cultivated. “* Brotherhood cannot,” he said, ‘‘ come by instruction; it 
has to have the right atmosphere; and experience has to be organized to 
nurture the growth of right relationships. In group loyalty there is a 
liability to run into sectarianism if the individual remains at the gang 
stage.” For the security of the group the tendency was to adopt the idea 
that “ours is best’ and to oppose everyone and everything which 
threatened the continuity or prestige of the group. The need was to enlarge 
the limited identification of the group until there was a sense of fellowship 
with mankind. 


Loyalties and prejudices 

In the creation of good human relations the modern secondary school 
was presented with a formidable task, as a result of the present method 
of selecting pupils for secondary grammar schools. Psychology had shown 
that frustration and isolation were predisposing causes of prejudice. 
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The children entering secondary modern schools did so, in many cases, 
with a sense of failure and were therefore prepared for the development of 
gang loyalties and prejudices. These schools should aim at giving their 
pupils the satisfying experience of success which would create a sense of 
security and self-evaluation. 

Mr. Hemming enunciated five principles which should govern the 
secondary modern school. It should be a happy social community with a 
common purpose; teachers should show an example of tolerance and 
broadmindedness; the curriculum should be formulated to show the 
interdependence of men; co-operation rather than competition should 
provide the motive force for effort; and individual differences should be 
catered for so that each one could achieve success. 

Less than 5 per cent. of the modern schools, he said, had accepted and 
applied these principles. Where they had been carried into effect the 
results were, he said, that pupils left school aware and alert, willing to 
discuss, tolerant and fluent. 

In the subsequent discussion it was alleged that modern schools are 
largely aimless; the teachers are frustrated, the children lack courtesy and 
respect and are unwilling to accept responsibility. ‘* Clocking out” on 
time was to be found among teachers as well as pupils. The observation 
that part of the task of the secondary modern school was rehabilitation 
seemed most warranted if the picture thus presented of these schools was 
an accurate one—a fact that will not be accepted by the same proportion 
of educationists outside as appeared to be the position inside this 
conference. 

Mrs. Herbert thought educational psychology had made a mistake 
in concentrating on the child; the study of teachers’ attitudes was equally 
important. Her account of teachers gave support to her observation, 
especially her description of the teacher’s jealousy of the growing 
adolescent. Her plea for teachers to re-examine their attitude and 
her suggestion to teachers to endeavour to discover their hitherto 
unconscious motives appeared to be well founded. If the attitudes are as 
described, such a course is eminently necessary if education in right human 
relationships is to be assured. 

Professor Lauwerys, in a brief summing up, gave these as significant 
points of the discussions. Schools alone cannot solve these problems, they 
are not expected to change society; they are, however, adding to their 
functions and giving social and emotional training formerly provided by 
the home. The social importance of group loyalties must be recognised 
and these should be used as steps to internationalism. In education for 
human understanding a moral dynamic is essential. 
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Commentary 
@ The Mixture as before 

Archbishop Grész has gone the same way as Cardinal Mindszenty, 
and, so far as we can see, for very much the same reasons, Official and 
unofficial. The four charges on which the Archbishop was tried and for 
which, officially, he was convicted were: leading an organization to 
overthrow the communist regime, dealing in currency on the black 
market, helping people to escape from the country, and “ crimes against 
the people.” 

The indictment has a familiar ring. The proceedings at the trial, as 
they have been reported both in the general and in the religious press, 
appear to have followed the now familiar routine of trials in a communist 
society. There have been the usual confessions of what, on the basis of 
the premises laid down by the régime, may be technical guilt. But is it 
real guilt ? 

And are these the real issues at stake ? Is it possible, for example, 
that the underlying reason for bringing Archbishop Grész before the 
People’s Court was his refusal to support what is commonly referred to 
as the “‘ peace campaign” ? That he did so refuse is clearly established, 
though the reasons for his refusal had less to do with his reluctance to 
work for peace than with his conviction that the statements published by 
the Peace Committees and to which he was required to subscribe his name 
were hardly likely to contribute very much to the achievement of that end. 
He preferred to base his own position on what he believed to be the 
teaching of the Church. This he expounded in pastoral letters both at 
Christmas and Easter. It was easy in these circumstances for the 
representatives of the state to declare that “* those who are standing aloof 
are the enemies of peace.” 

There are others, of course, who do not share the Archbishop’s 
reluctance. There are the so-called “people’s priests’ who strongly 
support the peace campaign. Among these, for example, is Canon 
Miklos Beresztoczy who was tried and sentenced at the same time as 
Cardinal Mindszenty and later released, apparently having undergone a 
complete change of outlook. 

And there are the Protestant leaders who appear in the main to have 
thrown in their lot with the organisers of the peace campaign. In an 
address to the Theological Academy of Budapest on June 13th last, 
Bishop Bereczky, the leader of the Hungarian Reformed Church, quoted 
Christians who had said to him: “ If only the pulpits would keep silent 
on this issue—one can read plenty about it in the newspapers.” 
‘** Brethren,”’ continued the Bishop, “ whoever is inclined to curry the 
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favours of this mentality let him quit the ministry, for a minster has the 
duty to seek and preach with a good conscience, the will of God. Our 
Church, in its entirety, and also in its official bodies, was bold enough to 
make this decision years ago, perhaps as the first among the Churches of 
Protestantism, and said ‘Yea’ to the cause of a political peace movement, 
siding with it and supporting it.” 

This apparent contradiction between Christians on this very important 
issue raises in an acute form the whole problem of Church and state. 
There are people in this and other countries who regard it as self-evident 
that all Christians should be united in their opposition to the communist 
state. These most recent developments in Hungary are a timely reminder 
that such unity does not, in fact, exist. Nor are the differences merely 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. Even Roman Catholics are 
in some measure divided among themselves on what from some points of 
view is a matter of political expediency and not merely of religious 
principle. For it is surely true that the Church should go to the furthest 
limits of co-operation with the state consistent with faith and conscience 
in order to fulfil its ministry. 

It is perhaps inevitable, in the complexities of the contemporary 
political situation, bedevilled as it so often is by misleading propaganda, 
that there should be differences of political judgment among Christians 
as to the precise point at which such co-operation is no longer permissible. 
Bishop Bereczky and his supporters, for example, are no doubt perfectly 
sincere in their belief that as Christians they have a duty to support a 
political peace movement. There are Christians in this country who have 
felt the same. But they have also a responsibility to decide whether a 
state that asks for such support has really the right to ltquidate or to 
silence those who with equal sincerity believe a movement to be away from 
rather than towards peace. 

As for ourselves—we may well be thankful that we are spared for the 
time being the acuteness of that dilemma and increase our prayers that 
both those who facing it and we ourselves may come to see more perfectly 
and to perform more faithfully the will of God in obedience to which alone 
is true peace to be found. 

@ Israel and Germany 

The Foreign Secretary’s recent announcement of the termination of 
the “state of war” between Great Britain and Germany which had 
existed since September 9th 1939 was generally well received in this 
country. Though many complicated legal and constitutional issues have 
still to be resolved, the statement had about it the suggestion of a return 
to normality in a very difficult field of human relations. 
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A very different attitude was adopted by Government spokesmen in 
Israel. There the announcement was received with bitter:ess It was 
described as “ an affront” to the people and state of Israel ard to Jews 
everywhere. Regrettable though this attitude may be, judged from some 
points of view, it is perfectly understandable from many others. It is a 
salutory reminder both of the facts and of the effects of Nazi anti- 
semitism. It is so dangerously easy, with the swift passage of time and the 
increasingly serious state of international affairs, to forget not only that 
six million Jews were exterminated and hundreds of thousands of others 
driven out into the unknown, but also that the mind of a whole generation 
of German youth was indoctrinated with poisonous ideas that will not 
be easily eradicated. 

In these circumstances it is natural that the Israeli Government should 
continue to press for “a stern declaration by the German Government, 
placing on record for all time an avowal of the German people’s guilt and 
for the meeting of the Jewish claim for substantial reparation.” Nor 
should they be left to press these claims alone. But Governmental avowal 
of guilt and even the payment of substantial reparation will not go very 
far towards eliminating the effects of antisemitism. Something more 
positive, more far-reaching and much more personal is needed. 

“To my mind,” said Dr. Rudolf Pechel, the editor of the leading 
Western German monthly Deutsche Rundschau, speaking recently at the 
second conference of the German Evangelical Committee sponsoring 
Jewish-Christian relationships, ** there is only one way to avoid disaster, 
to facilitate the atonement of the German people, and to do justice to 
Jewish feelings: Jews and Germans must meet on the human level. It is 
Martin Buber, ” continued Dr. Pechel, ** the eminent Jewish philosopher, 
who in his magnificent book * The Problem of Man’ teaches us how such 
a meeting could be made to bear fruit.” 

There can be no doubt that in principle Dr. Pechel is right. Such 
meetings can and do already take place in Germany itself, and, so far as 
we can see, with good effect. But not every German can meet a Jew or 
every Jew a German. Nor would they necessarily understand each other 
if they did! In the last resort, therefore, much depends on the promotion 
among Germans, and among Jews, whether in Israel or elsewhere, of 
attitudes of mutual understanding, tolerance and goodwill. 

In method, that is essentially an educational task. In essence, it is a 
religious one, and there is little hope of achieving success in the one without 
the patience, the determination, and the love which derive from a living 
faith in a living God in whom the attributes of justice and of love are not 
in conflict but in perfect harmony. 
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@ The service of youth 

Three-quarters of the children in England aged 11 to 15 belong to a 
youth club or similar organisation, according to the findings of a survey 
of the out-of-school activities of school children, undertaken by the Social 
Survey Division of the Central Office of Information, and published in 
July (Children out of School, by Joy C. Ward, 10s.) And in another report 
published a few weeks before by a Joint Committee of the British Medical 
Association and the Magistrates’ Association, it is emphasised, what has 
become common knowledge, that it is unusual for a juvenile delinquent 
to be an active member of a youth organisation. 


These reports add weight to the appeal made by Mr. Douglas Schofield 
in the article he wrote for the last issue of Common Ground, that more men 
and women possessed of a wide religious understanding and tolerant views 
should lend a hand in youth club work. Both Church and Synagogue 
have a responsibility in this matter, to provide their own youth clubs, and 
also to encourage their members to serve in the non-denominational clubs 
and organisations. At present nearly one-third of the children who are 
attached to youth organisations of any kind, are members of cinema clubs. 
We have no quarrel with cinema clubs; they probably enable the largest 
number of young people to be catered for by the smallest number of leaders. 
But they must rank second in value to that kind of youth organisation 
that gives its members more opportunities for active and creative self- 
expression, and trains them in the responsibilities of community life. 


Nor must the problem be thought of merely in terms of providing for 
the young people within the membership of the Church or Synagogue. It 
is those least likely to be attached to a religious congregation that are 
most in need of the youth organisation. They are likely to be put 
off by any suspicion of what Mr. Schofield called “ plugging religion.” 
Nevertheless they need the fellowship and leadership which those who have 
a deep and sincere religious insight can best give. Undoubtedly the youth 
club movement could draw an even larger proportion of young people 
into its ranks if it had sufficient leaders of the right kind. 


We are, rightly, concerned about the many factors which seem to give 
rise to juvenile delinguency—the broken homes from which come so 


many of the “ naughty boys ”’ who eventually find themselves in court, the 
lowering of moral standards throughout society, and so on. But whilst 
we give thought to what we can do about these underlying causes, let us 
not neglect the common ground which as Christians and Jews we share 
in doing all we can to help those who are growing up in our midst, the 
victims of their environment. 
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About Ourselves 


@ The Hampstead Council of 
Christians and Jews’ film evening on 
June 2ist was an unqualified success. 
The hall of the Hampstead Synagogue 
was crowded for the occasion, and 
everyone was greatly impressed by the 
new film “* Picture in Your Mind.” So 
many people wanted to join in the 
discussion afterwards that the time 
allotted to this part of the evening 
proved all too short. 


After a break for refreshments, 
which gave opportunity for many 
people to greet old friends and make 
new ones, a second film, “* Boundary 
Lines,” was shown, 


The Chairman of the branch 
welcomed to the meeting the Mayor of 
Hampstead, Councillor Harold Judd, 
C.B.E., J.P., and the Mayoress. 


@ The London Society of Jews and 
Christians held its Annual General 
Meeting in the hall of St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo Road, on June 19th. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s was re-elected 
President of the Society; Rabbi Dr. 
I. I. Mattuck and Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Parkes, formerly Joint-Chairmen, were 
voted Vice-Presidents, and two new 
Joint-Chairmen were elected—Canon 
L. John Collins and Rev. Leslie I. 
Edgar. 


At the public meeting which followed 
the business meeting, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s and Rabbi Dr. A. Altmann 
spoke on “ Religious Understanding 
between Jew and Christian.” 


@ The Y.W.C.A. and the Association 
for Jewish Youth (girls’ division) again 
co-operated with the Council of 
Christians and Jews in holding the 
fourth week-end conference for 
Christian and Jewish girls at Leather- 
head at the end of June. Most of the 
girls had attended one or more of the 
previous conferences, and so were 
ready to break new ground in the 
discussions on “ Religion on Trial ” 
which was the theme of the conference. 

These four week-end conferences, 


extending now over a period of nearly 
two years, have been most encouraging, 
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and they have led to a number of 
exchange visits between members of 
Christian and Jewish clubs in London 
during the intervening months. At the 
last session of the conference the two 
mixed discussion groups into which 
the girls had divided, made almost 
identical suggestions for further 
activities, to carry forward and to 
extend the influence of these 
opportunities for gaining a _ real 
understanding and respect for each 
other’s point of view. 


@ A welcome grant from the Sir 
Halley Stewart Trust will enable the 
Council of Citizens of East London, in 
conjunction with the Education Com- 
mission of the Council of Christians 
and Jews, to undertake a survey into 
the textbooks in use in schools in this 
country to assess how far they are 
likely to be helpful, or the reverse, in 
developing tolerant attitudes among 
schoolchildren. To advise on this 


project a conference of teachers, 
text-book writers, and publishers is 
to be held in the autumn, with help 


from members of UNESCO staff with 
special experience in this particular 
field, 


@ itis with regret that we report that 
Mr. Hallam Tennyson relinquishes the 
secretaryship of the Council of Citizens 
of East London at the end of July. In 
the three years that he has served the 
Council, Hallam Tennyson has done an 
outstanding job, and it is to his 
initiative and ability that the success of 
the East London project is due. We 
wish him well in his future work, and 
we look forward to seeing the book on 
human relations which he is now 
engaged in writing. 


We welcome to the East London 
Council, as honorary joint secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Page, a member of the 
East London teachers’ committee, who 
will devote herself to this work on her 
retirement from active teaching this 
term. Mr. A. I. Polack, education 
officer of the Council of Christians and 
Jews, will act as joint secretary with 
Miss Page. 


Book Notes 


In Search 
By Myer Levin. 
(Constellation Press, 12s, 6d.) 


This is an autobiography. It tells the 
story of a man’s search for an answer 
to what is for him, at any rate, the 
question of major importance—what 
does it mean to be a Jew in this modern 
world? Myer Levin is an American 
citizen of Jewish parentage. He might 
have chosen a profession which would 
have kept him in one place, or at least 
in one country, and so limited the field 
of his researches. As it was, he chose 
to be a journalist, and thereby hangs 
the tale—as interesting, and in some 
respects as exciting a tale as one could 
wish to read. 

From the earlier frustrations both of 
his Jewishness and his early journalism 
he sought refuge in a Zionist settlement 
in pre-war Palestine. His failure to 
find an answer there and then took him 
back to America to a further series of 
journalistic experiments and the writing 
of several novels. During the war he 
served as a special correspondent, 
followed the victorious invasion armies 
across northern Europe, and was 
present at the liberation of several of 
the nazi concentration camps. Later 
he returned to his earliest interest in 
Palestine—and to film production. 
He played a major part in producing 
a film of life in Palestine in the years 
immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, and also 
one of the “ underground railway ”’ by 
which Jewish refugees travelled from 
Eastern Europe to the Promised Land. 
In this connection he himself made a 
journey from the Italian coast to 
Haifa in one of the “ illegal immigrant” 
ships. 

This story, full of incident and 
adventure, is remarkably free from 
bitterness, even in its treatment of 
subjects which can so easily provoke 
bitterness—the concentration camps 
in Germany and Poland, the activities 
of Jewish terrorists and the attitudes 
and actions of the British in Palestine. 
It is both illuminating and refreshing to 
find such matters handled by one so 
well-informed and so balanced in his 
judgment as this particular writer. 

His conclusion, very different from 
that arrived at by Arthur Koestler, 


who has travelled much the same kind 
of road, is that the solution of the prob- 
lem of being a Jew, whether in Israel, 
America or anywhere else in the world, 
lies not in the denial of Jewishness but 
in its affirmation, and in the under- 
standing acceptance of that affirmation 
by the non-Jew. ‘In my view,” he 
says, “antisemitism is not to be 
overcome by getting people to forget 
us, but to know us... Our task is to 
substitute the true image for the 
mythical image—even in ourselves.” 

That is no easy task. In some respects 
the search for its fulfilment must be for 
Jew and non-Jew alike a search without 
end. But it is also inescapable and 
those who are aware of its importance 
will find much in the story of this man’s 
pilgrimage to interest, to guide and to 
inspire them in their search. 
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An Autobiography by 
MEYER LEVIN 


“Triumphant; excitement 
of a thriller’ (Punch). 
“Vigorous sincerity 
and careful thought” 
(Observer). “* Movingly 
written ” (Manchester 
Guardian). 12/6 
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Life in Palestine When Jesus 
Lived 
By J. Estlin Carpenter, D.Litt., D.D., 
D.Theol. 
(The Lindsey Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This book, first published in 1884, 
has just run into its sixth edition. The ) a7 Va 
bibliography has been revised so that l d SONS 
it is now representative of modern 


scholarship, and some alterations and 
additions have been made in order to * FA SHION 
bring the subject matter up to date. 

But, as far as possible, Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ . 
original text has been left intact. SHOPS 


As it stands, it is an almost indis- 


* 

pensable introduction to the study all over 
of the society into which Jesus was a 
born and the ideas which lay behind his the country. “7% 
teaching. Within a small compass the 
author has managed to treat a wide BIRMINGHAM .. 74 HIGH ST 
variety of subjects such as the physical CARDIFF 51 QUEEN ST 
features of Palestine, the character of ; oe ee 

) LEEDS .. 72 BOAR LANE 
the Jewish people, the nature of their LEICESTER _. 10 GRANBY ST 
government and political institutions, NEWCASTLE 
as well as the many aspects of their 71 NORTHUMBERLAND ST 
religious life at the beginning of the READING .. —.. 80 BROAD ST 
Christian era. To this have been SWANSEA .. 219 OXFORD ST 
added some interesting illustrations ote. ete. 
showing the type of house in which the 
Palestinian of this period lived, and * write to Marble Arch House 


46-50 Edgware Road, W.2 
for the address of your 
nearest shop 


some of the implements he used in his 
trade and religious ceremonial. 


The scholarship underlying this work 
is, as we should expect from its author, 
of the broad, generous, unpedantic 
type. Religious and historical prob- 
lems are fairly faced, and treated with 
remarkable skill and discernment. On 
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two in particular, those relating to the 
failure of the hopes raised (according 
to the Gospel account) by Jesus’ 
teaching, and his personal conflict 
with the Pharisees, Dr. Carpenter has 
shed the light that comes from an 
unusually well informed and dis- 
criminating mind. Christians and Jews, 
reading from this book, will learn 
once again how much of their religious 
tradition they hold in common. 


The Protecting Power 
By Eugen Spier. 
(Skeffington, 10s, 6d.) 


Mr. Spier came to this country from 
Germany in 1921. A Jew, he early 
became aware of the dangers of 
totalitarian doctrines as they gained 
influence in Germany and elsewhere, 
and he was an ardent advocate of the 
democratic way of life. Nevertheless 
in 1939 he was caught up in the net of 
British internment policy and_ this 
book is the story of his experiences 
during two years of internment first in 
England and later in Canada. 


Life in an internment camp must 
in any circumstances be unpleasant 
and difficult, but for one who is in 
addition the object of the hostility of 
most of the other internees—a Jew 
among fanatical Nazis, and an anti- 
fascist among fascists—the hardships 
must be multiplied many times over. 
Mr. Spier well describes the plight of 
the small group of anti-nazis, and their 
treatment at the hands of their fellow- 
internees, during these two difficult 
years. And he has a _ remarkable 
capacity for conveying something of 
the atmosphere of the internment 
camp by his descriptions of trivial 
details—of cups and saucers, of small 
enterprises started in the camps, of 
newspapers eagerly sought, and so on. 

He tells, too, a story of spiritual 
experience—of faith in democracy and 
the ultimate victory of the Allied 
Powers, unshaken by his own ex- 
periences, by scorn, or by rumour ; 
of confidence that both he and the 
family from which he was separated 
would be reunited ; and of the strength 
and inspiration which he drew from his 
prayers and readings of scripture. 

The author has generously made over 
his royalties from the publication to 
the Council of Christians and Jews. 
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